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of the intellectual life. The External World comes to be known 
as such by virtue of its relation to the control and to the adapta- 
tion of our activities (p. 321, sqq. ; and p. 490, sqq.), both 
direct, as in case of the perceptual world, and indirect, as in case 
of our more ideal constructions. The Self also is an " ideal 
construction." Belief is both "conditioned by mental activity" 
and also involves ' ' restriction of mental activity ' ' (pp. 547 
sqq. ). As for the whole life of Feeling, the most general theory, 
for Dr. Stout, is (p. 234) that ' ' whatever conditions further and 
favor conation in the attainment of its end, yield pleasure. 
Whatever conditions obstruct conation in the attainment of its 
end, are sources of displeasure.' ' 

Mental life thus comes to centre around conation, and this 
member in the threefold division assumes a significance to which 
the other aspects of mental life are distinctly contributory, rather 
than merely coordinated. This view is, of course, not peculiar 
to Dr. Stout, but is here developed with all the skill of the author 
of the "Analytic Psychology." Any discussion of its theoretical 
value for the work of Psychology as a science is here out of 
place. But the interest of such a conception of mental life for 
the student of Ethics is obvious, and warrants a special notice of 
this decidedly important work in this place. The range of the 
treatment, the compendious form, and the admirable use of illus- 
trations combine to give the book importance for both teacher 

and student. 

Josiah Royce. 
Harvard University. 

Elements of the Science of Religion. Vol. II. By C. P. 

Tiele. Edinburgh : W. Blackwood & Sons, 1899. Pp. 286. 

In this valuable and interesting second series of his Gifford 
Lectures Professor Tiele discusses in outline what he calls the 
ontological part of the science of religion. The previous series 
of lectures dealt with the morphology or development of the 
religious consciousness ; the present ontological inquiry has for 
its aim to ascertain and examine the permanent elements which 
constitute the essence of religion. In this inquiry, however, 
Professor Tiele wishes to adhere strictly to the scientific point of 
view. His aim is neither apologetic nor dogmatic, although 
naturally the scientific conclusions as to the psychological nature 
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of religion which are derived from the study of its history have 
an important bearing upon the further philosophical inquiry as 
to its ultimate truth. And certainly a conspicuous merit of Pro- 
fessor Tiele's treatment of his subject, and one which results 
from his close adherence to and intimate knowlede of the history 
of religion, is his remarkable freedom from metaphysical precon- 
ceptions. He does not come to the study of religion with a 
ready-made conception of its nature, but is content to form his 
conception in accordance with the facts of the religious conscious- 
ness itself. It is the more to be regretted that the somewhat 
general and semi-popular character of the lectures has on several 
important points prevented him from stating his views with the 
greater fulness and precision which would have been appropriate 
in a systematic treatise. 

After an introductory chapter, in which he distinguishes the 
constituents of religion from its manifestations, Professor Tiele 
proceeds to discuss the nature of religious conceptions, the per- 
manent elements in religious conceptions, the permanent forms 
of the manifestation of religion, and, finally, the essence and 
origin of religion, with a concluding chapter on the place of reli- 
gion in spiritual life. 

The preliminary analysis of the constituents of religion is some- 
what obscured by an unfortunate terminology. ' ' The true con- 
stituents of religion are emotions, conceptions, and sentiments, of 
which words and deeds are at once the offspring and the index ' ' 
(pp. 6, 7). "Sentiment" is explained later (p. 18) as "the 
direction of the will which impels to action," while "emotion" 
is used in a very wide sense (cf. analysis on p. 15), and later 
bracketed with "experience." The relation of religious con- 
ceptions to the emotions by which they are preceded is not very 
clear, and the whole analysis is complicated by a distinction on 
which Professor Tiele repeatedly insists between ' ' the awaken- 
ing of religious consciousness" and "the origin of religion" 
("its source in man's spiritual life," p. 209). 

The chapters on the nature of religious conceptions and their 
relation to scientific and philosophical conceptions are suggest- 
ive, but are directed more to a discussion of different points of 
view than to the formulation of a precise theory. 

Perhaps the most important, or at any rate disputed, question 
that emerges in the later discussions is that of the relation between 
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the religious and the moral consciousness. We first meet it in 
connection with the problem of denning the essential and perma- 
nent elements in the conception of God. Having denned the 
essential element in the conception of deity as that of super- 
human power, Professor Tiele finds himself at variance with Rau- 
wenhoff, who argued that " To be a power of nature or to be a 
spirit is yet to be a god. Such a power only becomes a god 
when it is worshipped ' ' (p. 94). Now, if the point of Rauwen- 
hoff's argument is, as I take it to be, that worship necessarily 
implies that the worshipper sees more in his god than a mere 
power, that he attributes to his god some character which calls 
forth his reverence, and that the possession of such a character 
is part of the very meaning of deity, then it seems to me that 
Professor Tide's own view does not really differ very greatly 
from Rauwenhoff's. For we are told later, e.g., that "to a 
power which he regards as superhuman man looks up with awe, 
and he speaks of it with reverence" (p. 98). That is to say, 
God is conceived as superhuman not only in a merely physical 
sense, so to speak, but in a more or less ethical sense as well. 
The term "superhuman" already implies for Professor Tiele 
what Rauwenhoff would have regarded as an ethical element. 
Substantially the same question arises when Professor Tiele comes 
to discuss various theories of the origin of religion. The view 
of Rauwenhoff that religion springs from ' ' the coincidence of 
man's moral consciousness with the naturalistic and animistic 
views of the world" (p. 217) is rejected mainly because of the 
defective nature of Rauhenhoff 's theory of the moral conscious- 
ness itself, but this ground of objection seems not strictly rele- 
vant to the problem in hand. 

Professor Tide's own view of the nature and origin of religion 
suffers from the brevity with which it is stated. When we are 
told that the essence of religion is piety, and piety is further 
explained as a spirit of adoration, we do not seem to get much 
further forward, while the objection (stated by Professor Tiele 
himself) that adoration or devotion is directed to other objects 
than the Deity seems to receive no very satisfactory answer. His 
explanation of the origin of religion as due to ' ' the fact that man 
has the Infinite within him, even before he is himself conscious 
of it, and whether he recognizes it or not" (p. 230) involves the 
distinction already mentioned between the beginning or awaken- 
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ing and the origin or source of the religious consciousness, and 
seems to require a fuller discussion of the relation between the 
two points of view indicated in the distinction than the scope of 
the present work permits. 

H. Barker. 
Edinburgh University. 

The Dawn of Reason, or Mental Traits in the Lower 
Animals. By James Wier, M. D. The Macmillan Company : 
New York. Pp. xiii. , 234. 

There is little of direct philosophical value in this volume, the 
character of which is much better described by the subtitle than 
by its primary designation. The author gives us here the results 
of prolonged investigation into what may be called the conscious 
activity of animals belonging to the lower plains of life. His plan 
is to quote instances in detail of the action of lowly animals which 
indicate, as the author thinks conclusively, that they possess 
capacities or functions identical in kind with those of man. The 
faculties he illustrates are, besides the senses (to the usual num- 
ber of which the author would add the ' ' sense of direction ' ' and 
" tinctumutation "), (p. 181 ff.), conscious determination, mem- 
ory, emotion, aestheticism, parental affection, and reason. The 
author skilfully narrates his instances so as to give the illustra- 
tions precisely that nuance which will lend verisimilitude to his 
general thesis, and succeeds in weaving together very ingeniously 
the bare narration of fact, with the explanation of it which he 
seeks to furnish. But on the whole his volume is much rather a 
collection of material of a very striking and suggestive character, 
which might be used for comparative and for animal psychology, 
than an elaborated and carefully thought out psychology of 
animal life. The author apparently takes these to be one and 
the same thing; but it surely requires only to be pointed out to 
be admitted, that no possible accumulation of instances, however 
striking, in defence of a position already assumed to be tenable 
or valid, will ever satisfy the demand for a critical analysis of the 
assumptions and concepts which form the groundwork of that 
position itself. 

The author approaches his subject as a skilled biologist, with- 
out apparently any accurate notion of the meaning of psycho- 
logical terms or the correct use of them. His attitude towards 



